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these limits, the power was in the hands of native chiefs, who
were either members of the Confederacy or old rulers in subordi-
nate alliances with the Confederacy, The two buffer Mahomedan
States at Hyderabad and Mysore were completely under the same
influence. * The secret of a combination which extended its sway
over such a vast territory cannot but be a matter of absorbing
interest to the British rulers of India, The recognized head of
the Confederacy was the Peshwa, who was not only the chief mili-
tary leader in his own country, but was also the deputy to the
Delhi Emperors kept prisoners in the Moghul Palace. For all
practical purposes, therefore, it may be safely stated that, except
in Bengal and on the Madras Coast, the chief power in the country
was in the hands of the native Hindu rulers controlled by the
Confederacy. The Mahomedan influence had spent itself, and the
Hindus had asserted their position and become independent rulers
of the country, with whom alone the British Power had to contend
for supremacy.
n
The secret of this combination cannot be properly understood
without a full recognition of the fact that it was not the work
of one mant or of a succession of gifted men. The foundation
was laid broad and deep in the hearts of the whole people. Unlike
the Subhedarships of Bengal, Karnatik, Oudh, and Hyderabad, the
rise of Maratha Power was due to the first beginnings of what one
may well call the process of nation-making. It was not the out-
come of the successful enterprise of any individual adventurer. It
was the upheaval of the whole population, strongly bound together
by the common affinities of language, race, religion and literature,
and seeking further solidarity by a common independent political
existence. This was the first experiment of the kind attempted in
India after the disastrous period of foreign Musalman invasions.
As a first effort, it was wanting in that solidity of structure which
has characterized the great European nations, but there can be
no mistake about this being its essential and distinguishing feature.
It was a national movement or upheaval in which all classes
co-operated. The strength of the organization did not depend OB a
temporary elevation of the higher classes, but it had deeper hold
on the vast mass of the rural population. Cowherds and shepherds,
brahrnans and non-brahmans, even Musalmans felt its influence
and acknowledged its power. European writers, who have con-
demned the Indian races for their want of a national feeling, have
themselves been forced to admit exceptions in the case of the
Marathas, Rajputs, and Sikhs. With the Rajputs, the ascendency
was confined to a few particular clans of noble families. With